authoritative survey of scientific progress (National Academy of Sciences, 1979). An unprecedented array of molecules, cells, circuits, systems, techniques, and concepts now are available for research on problems of central interest to behavior and health. Neurobehavioral science has far-reaching ramifications as basic science and is likely to have many clinical implications in the 1980s.
The recently discovered opioid peptides provide a clear example of the exciting developments in the neurobehavioral sciences. In the early 1970s, a number of investigators demonstrated that opiates related to heroin and morphine would bind to specific sites, called receptors, in the brain (Snyder and Pert, 1975). Maps of these opiate binding sites showed that the receptors were most common in areas of the brain associated with pain transmission. The presence of specific receptors suggested the existence of natural substances in the brain with opiatelike properties. Some very clever analytic work with peptides revealed a whole family of such substances, now called endorphins (Hughes et al., 1975; Barchas et al., 1977). They have been found in many parts of the body, often associated with systems that are responsive to stress (cf. Chapter 3). They appear to have a role in pain transmission, they may have a regulatory function in stress response, and they probably are involved in drug addiction (Barchas et al., 1977). Also, there are suggestions that they may be involved in some major mental disorders, including schizophrenia and depression. Studies of these peptides have required major innovations in analytic techniques; these innovations have, in turn, led to the identification of a growing number of previously unsuspected peptides that also may have important functions in regulating behavior.
Especially encouraging are recent explicit efforts to explore the role of the biobehavioral sciences in specific aspects of health. For example, there recently have been such conferences as Behavioral and Psychosocial Issues in Diabetes (Hamburg et al., 1980) and Perspectives on Behavioral Medicine (Weiss et al., 1981). Other recent texts that address issues in health and behavior are Medical Psychology: Contributions to Behavioral Medicine (Prokop and Bradley, 1981), Pediatric Behavioral Medicine (Williams et al., 1981), and Health Psychology—A Handbook (Stone et al., 1979). These and others attest to a rich and growing body of knowledge.
Some Obstacles to Research in the Biobehavioral Sciences
As repeatedly illustrated throughout this volume, developments in many fields in the biobehavioral sciences have great potential for alleviating major components of the burden of illness. However, the scientific study of human behavior continues to face both new and traditional obstacles.